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This  exhibition  of  the  prehistoric  pottery  of  the 
Southwest  is  like  a  gathering  of  living  creatures. 
Every  one  of  the  pieces  in  it,  almost  all  of  them 
simple  bowls,  is  made  of  clay  shaped  by  the 
human  hand,  without  the  intervention  of  the 
potter's  wheel.  Each  was  built  up  of  fillets  of  clay 
pressed  and  scraped  smooth,  brushed  with  a 
thin  earthen  slip,  painted,  dried,  and  fired.  The 
shell  of  the  bowls  holds  the  record  of  that 
process.  One  from  the  Sikyatki  culture  seems 
especially  apt.  Its  smooth,  sand-colored  hollow 
contains  the  ghost  of  a  human  hand,  the  instru- 
ment of  human  craft  and  desire,  finding  a  refuge 
in  the  bowl,  coming  to  rest,  flat  out.  m  its 
hemisphere. 

If  present  Pueblo  practice  is  any  guide,  the 
painting  of  prehistoric  pottery  may  have  been 
done  by  women  or  men,  but  the  pots  themselves 
were  invariably  made  by  women.  They  are 
containers;  they  hold  and  preserve  those  sub- 
stances that  support  life.  Their  rounded  forms 
are  all  volume,  devoid  of  mass,  monuments  of 
surface  shaping  space.  Unlike  Greek  pots,  they 
do  not  normally  ring  sharp  and  metallic.  They 
tend  to  feel  like  hard  bread,  biscuit-colored  and 
full  of  air.  Upon  those  surfaces  two  traditions  of 
painting  flourished  side  by  side  during  pre- 
historic times  and,  in  one  way  or  another,  right 
up  to  the  present:  an  ornamental  tradition  and  a 
figural  one.  Most  of  the  pots  in  this  exhibition 
have  been  chosen  from  the  figural  mode.  Yet 
both  modes  are  ornamental,  though  often  in  very 
different  ways.  The  figures  of  men  and  animals 
painted  by  the  Mimbres  people,  for  example, 
turn  the  bottoms  of  their  bowls  into  vast  empty 
spaces,  while  the  ornamental  mode,  ostensibly 


abstract,  seems  redolent  with  images,  especially 
of  the  tremendous  southwestern  landscape  and 
its  skies. 

Mimbres  pots  occupy  a  special  place  in  the 
figural  tradition.  Chronologically  they  are  con- 
temporary with  those  of  the  Hohokam  and,  influ- 
enced by  Mexican  imagery,  they  may  have  played 
a  central  role  in  transforming  and  transmitting 
this  imagery  northward,  where  it  could  burgeon 
into  the  full  panoply  of  Kachina  iconography  in 
such  later  Pueblos  as  those  of  Tusayan,  Sikyatki 
and  the  Rio  Grande.  But  the  heavily  monumental, 
richly  pictorial,  deeply  colonstic  achievements  of 
those  painting  styles,  as  shown  in  this  exhibition, 
were  not  derived  from  the  Mimbres,  who  dealt 
instead  with  a  clear,  discursive  line  of  black  on 
white,  active,  quick,  and  notational.  The  Mimbres 
drew  themselves  and  their  world;  and  the  climax 
of  their  culture,  like  that  of  the  prehistoric 
Pueblos  as  a  whole,  came  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  after  which  they  totally  disappeared — 
all  caught  up  in  the  mysterious  cataclysm  which 
struck  the  Southwest  at  that  time.  Drought  seems 
to  have  been  the  major  agent,  but  some  deep 
reaction  to  it,  difficult  to  analyze,  some  massive 
failure  of  confidence,  some  disgust  with  sus- 
tained cultural  effort  in  a  difficult  landscape, 
seems  to  have  played  a  part  as  well.  We  wonder 
if  the  flat,  shining  Mimbres  River  could  really 
have  dried  up  entirely.  And  it  may  be  that  in 
their  desiccating  landscape  the  Mimbres  people 
felt  the  urban  lure  of  the  imperial  metropolis  of 
Casas  Grandes,  in  what  is  now  Chihuahua.  Casas 
Grandes  was  the  northern  outpost  of  Toltec 
Mesoamenca,  trading  with  the  locals  in  macaw 
skins  and  copper  bells.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
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Mimbres,  tired  of  their  subsistence  farms  along 
the  river,  came  to  join  the  occupants  of  the 
Pueblo-style  apartment  blocks  that  have  been 
found  at  Casas  Grandes7  Those  houses  indeed 
look  as  if  they  have  been  intended  to  serve  as 
grandstands  for  the  elaborate  display  of  hybrid- 
Toltec  temples  that  deploys  before  them.  If  so,  it 
can  only  have  lasted  for  a  little  while,  because 
Casas  Grandes  was  itself  destroyed  by  violence 
during  the  same  decades. 

Whatever  the  case,  Mimbres  figural  art  clearly 
records  the  pressure  that  was  exerted  on  the 
Mimbres  people  by  the  mythic  and  ceremonial 
structure  of  pre-Columbian  Mexico.  That  structure 
was  rich,  bloody,  and  powerfully  figural.  There  in 
the  bottom  of  the  Mimbres  bowls  are  the  decapita- 
tors  in  their  Quetzalcoatl  headdresses,  like  the  later 
Aztec  animal  knights  themselves.  There  is  the 
goddess  giving  birth  in  pain.  There  are  the  bats  of 
evil  omen  out  of  caverns  of  the  subterranean  world. 
There  are  the  crazed  masked  priests,  skittering  out 
like  mosquitos  from  the  center  of  the  bowl  and 
knifing  their  victim.  There  is  the  armadillo  dancing 
heavily  with  his  mask.  There,  finally,  are  the  striped 
Pueblo  Koshare,  wearing  their  insignia,  Avanyu 
himself,  the  feathered  serpent  once  more. 

None  of  those  beings  and  events  was  ever 
drawn  with  more  pure  life  than  that  with  which 
the  Mimbres  endowed  them.  In  fact,  one  tends  to 
feel  that  the  simple  Southwestern  respect  for  life 
and  its  power  is  in  tension  on  the  bowls  with  the 
obsessive  Mesoamencan  cult  of  death.  But  it 
would  appear  that  all  or  almost  all  of  the  figural 
pots  of  the  Mimbres  were  made  for  mortuary 
use.  They  apparently  played  an  essential  part  in 
the  rituals  of  the  dead  who,  alone  among  the 
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Pueblos,  were  buried  in  carefully  prepared 
chambers  under  the  living  rooms.  They  were 
clearly  important  in  death,  an  integral  part  of  the 
structure  of  the  household.  The  bowls  were 
buried  with  them  and  were  usually  "killed" 
themselves  by  a  carefully  placed  hole  near  the 
center.  Perhaps,  as  has  been  suggested,  they 
were  sometimes  fitted  over  the  face  of  the 
corpse,  so  that  the  dead  face  looked  up  into 
them,  their  sphere  of  myth  filling  its  eyes. 

If  so,  many  other  creatures  and  events  moved 
across  those  ultimate  surfaces.  It  is  likely  that 
most  of  them,  too,  were  bound  up  in  the  mythic 
structure,  but  how  simply  life-giving,  life-cele- 
brating, they  seem:  the  birds  eating  the  long 
snake  (it  might  be  the  most  profoundly  symbolic 
image  of  all,  if  we  only  knew),  the  hunter  and  the 
antelope  (what  cosmic  chase?),  the  proud  ante- 
lope alone  with  his  diamond  markings,  the 
electric  insects,  the  composite  animals,  inven- 
tions of  wonder. 

Yet  we  cannot  help  but  feel  that  many  of  those 
images,  like  the  woman  planting  with  her  baby 
on  her  back,  surrounded  by  clouds  of  grasshop- 
pers and  birds,  were  primarily  things  observed, 
loved  for  themselves,  whatever  other  meanings 
may  have  clustered  around  them.  The  other 
thing  that  we  sense  (we  cannot  help  but  per- 
ceive out  of  our  own  experiences,  however 
much,  with  little  other  evidence  to  go  on,  we  try- 
to  penetrate  to  theirs)  is  that  most  of  the  figural 
scenes  seem  designed  to  float  in  a  great  void; 
they  are  placed  in  the  center  of  the  concave 
bowl  of  their  universe,  or  radiate  from  it,  or 
oscillate  around  it.  They  are  in  deep  space,  in 
whose  immensity  the  figural  event  is  simply  set 
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off  by  whatever  border  the  bowl  may  afford.  But 
in  some  of  those  relationships  a  kind  of  visual  and 
conceptual  miracle  takes  place.  The  border 
builds  up  to  something  approaching  the  grand 
elaboration  of  the  purely  ornamental  tradition 
and  begins  to  act  with  the  figures.  The  two 
dance  together  in  a  unity  of  beings  and  places. 
The  antelope  are  in  the  pine  forest,  the  cranes 
and  fish  in  the  shallows;  human  beings  copulate 
and  tend  their  child  while  the  universe  roars  and 
thunders  around  them.  Finally  men  and  fish 
swim  together  in  a  pool  without  bottom,  ringed 
round  by  the  setbacks  of  mountains  and  mesas 
and  by  the  sky  altars  of  the  clouds.  They  are 
contained  in  their  deep  theater  as  within  the 
Southwest  as  a  whole,  where  the  mountain 
ranges  enclose  a  desert  like  the  sea,  and  the 
water,  however  meager — here  perhaps  the 
Mimbres  River  itself — is  a  very  ocean  of  life  to 
the  people  who  settle  around  it. 

J. J,  Brody's  brilliant  study  of  1977*  on  Mimbres 
painting  is  rightly  hard  on  those  modern  observ- 
ers, trapped  in  their  own  popular  culture,  who 
see  it  as  "cute"  or  "cartooning."  It  is  surely  not 
either  of  those  things  or  anything  else  remotely 
like  Disney.  On  the  other  hand,  it  sometimes 
seems  to  us  to  be  just  a  bit  consciously  ironic,  as 
we  understand  the  term — and  Southwestern 
peoples  are  surely  still  that  today.  Mimbres 
painting  is  sometimes  even  lighthearted,  which 
is,  sadly  enough,  much  more  rare.  But  there  is 
something  else  in  it,  some  eager,  slightly  dis- 
traught acceptance  of  the  utter  inevitability  of  the 
human  condition,  that  brings  it  close  to  the  great 
comic  ranges.  And  there,  in  its  vastness,  it  can 
be  awesome.  Perhaps,  in  the  end,  it  is  simply, 


utterly  straight,  going  about  its  business  as  clear 
and  sharp-eyed  as  anything  can  be.  All  its  forms 
crackle  with  vitality  life  sparking  in  space. 
Somehow,  most  of  all,  the  lovely,  cool,  self- 
deprecating  pragmatism  of  the  old  Americans 
always  comes  through  in  it,  as  the  mesas  wheel 
and  the  lightning  flashes  and  all  birds  and  beasts 
and  insects  and  men  try  to  make  their  living  on 
the  drying  earth  under  the  fatal,  majestic  sky. 

Vincent  Scully 
Yale  University 
May,  1983 


*Jerry  Brody,  Mimbres  Painted  Pottery  (Santa  Fe:  School  of 
American  Research  and  Albuquerque:  University  of  New 
Mexico  Press,  1977). 
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